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HE oiigm nxA gradual completion of the Royal Inatitution of Man- 
chester, are an honour to the public spirit and liberal feeling of the 
times in which we live, and an incontrovertible proof of the great wealth 
and intellectual impi^vement of the district in which that Institution has 
aosep. 

*' Its primary object,** say the Reports, **' in accordance with what 
has been so succc«9f#y acpomplisbed in London, and in more than one 
ofour provincial Towns, would be to provide an annual exhibition of 
pictures, consisting, sometimes <^ the production of Uving Artists, who 
would thus have a ready means of making their talent known ; aj)d 
sometimes, it is hoped, of the worka of eminent Masters, furnished by 
Ae tib^^ity of gentlemen friendly to the Institution, from their private 
collections. But there are other objects which would naturally fall 
within the scope of the general design. The formation of a collection 
of Casts, from the most celebra^d pieces of Sculpture, would, doubtless, 
be felt to be an objcict Ug^ly deserving of attention ; nor wouM the plan 
exclude those cunous and valuable remains of Antiquity, which possess 
a loci^ or historical interest, and which are frequently lost or destroyed, 
as soon as ditcovered, from the want of a convenient depository. 

** An InstitutiDQ, such as this, would, moreover, serve as a ppiiit pf 
union for the enUghtened and liberal part of this widely scattered, anjjif 
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in somt respects, unconnected population. Drawn together from 
various points by a common centre of attraction, they would bring 
their several contributions of intelligence and information to the promo- 
tion of an important local object ; a greater degree of public spirit 
would be excited ; and a large number of its inhabitants more immedi- 
ately interested in the improvement and embellishment of the Town. 
As many individuals, who might otherwise have continued strangers to 
each other, would thus be brought into harmonious co-operation, the 
Institution, besides the direct benefits which it would confer upon the 
community, would have the pleasing effect of removing prejudice, of 
softening the asperity of party feeling, and of fixing the public attention 
upon an object, with regard to which vehement differences of opinion 
can hardly be expected to arise.'* 

An Institution founded upon these principles, and having these ends 
for its objects, would indeed, go far towards the refinement of manners, 
and the counteraction of darkness and barbarism ; — it would afford the 
means of cultivating and gratifying liberal and rational tastes, and of pro- 
viding that combination of entertainment and instruction which confer 
on life a rational interest, and on Society its best and dearest charm. 

But, although these are great and valuable advantages, and it is 
confessedly a laudable undertaking to soften the manners, and create a 
taste for the fine arts, yet are they advantages confined, from their very 
nature and essence, to a favoured portion of the great body of the people 
among whom they have been fostered ; and calculated, from the narrow 
scope of their influence and the restricted limits of their effects, to 
diffuse their wholesome instructions over a comparatively small part of 
the great family of man. 

Much, certainly, has in this way been undertaken ; yet, much, 
as certainly, remains to be proposed." 

The spirit of literary enterprise has gone forth, and large tracts 
have already been reclaimed from the regions of ignorance and super- 
stition ; the benefits of liberal instruction and general improvement are 
becoming daily more successful and apparent; and the youth of the 
present generation have displayed an anxiety and a desire for mental 
cultivation to a degree totally unknown to their progenitors, which con- 
tinually force themselves upon our consideration, and which mvist be 
gratified and supplied. 



An open acknowledgment of the influence and power of education, 
is jDOw universally adopted, and the time has arrived when this essential 
desideratum must be afforded, and some well conceived and useful 
scheme produced in order to secure those means by which the human 
understanding may be gradually enlightened, and the better dispositions 
of the heart formed and called forth. 

With a view of placing the great and general demand for educatioa 
in a more evident light, I would, for a moment, call your attention to 
a few facts, within the proof of any person, desirous of calmly and 
conscientiously considering this great and important question. 

Look to ihe vast population in and around the great towns of Man-r 
Chester and Salford ; — ^Reflect that, within a circle whose radius is only 
twenty miles, there are contained little less than two millions of souls; 
a mass equal to the population within a similar space round the metro- 
polis of the Empire; — Observe the great and rapid strides towards an 
increase even of these large numbers which are continually taking place 
by the attraction of the numerous persons employed by the Cotton 
Trade, the great staple of the district; — Contemplate the immediate 
and constant intercourse and union between these towns and the rapidly 
increasing port of Liverpool, now about to be drawn closer by the 
operation of that stupendous and astonishing projection, the Rail Road ; 
— Recollect that, in the course of a few short months, it is more than 
probable, nay, it is, I believe, quite certain, that Manchester will 
have become an Assize-Town, boasting its own Courts, and claiming 
and assuming a jurisdiction within itself of trying its own criminals, 
and of dispensing justice among its own people; — and remember, 
above all, the pledge of a leading member of the administration (so far 
as a pledge on such a subject can be given,) that, on the iirst fiivourable 
opportunity, Manchester shall send its own Members to Parliament, 
and, placed on an equality with other cities and towns, contribute, by 
its proper deputies, to the great representation and councils of the 
nation. 

These are arguments drawn in the aggregate to shew that the wants 
of the great mass of the people speak plainly in favour of the establish- 
ment of some good and efficient system of education. 

. Such a system, conducted on liberal principles, I contend, would 
ameliorate men's feelings and desires ; would improve the social order 
of the multitude; would strengthen the hands of a wise and good 
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government, and enliance the general happinesi, by makii^ man oon-* 
tent with himself, by arming his fioul s^inst the snares of prosperity, 
and by enabling him to meet, with resignation and fortitude, the trials 
and pressures of adversity. 

Take a view of the state of an individual estranged from the 
blpssings and benefits of education ;— broi^ht up without the whole^ 
some auspices of knowledge, without the ability of self-government* 
abandoned to his passions, and ignorant of morality, how is such an indi- 
vidual to become an useful member of society ? — living entirely to him- 
self and for himself, he is a mere brute ; — lost in degraded apathy and 
ignorance, and impelled onwards by the fierce impulses of nature, he 
is the prey of his own prejudices ; — and useless alike to tiimself and 
"others, he veii^tates for a time on earth, and dropd into the grave un- 
noticed and unmourned. 

Consider, tiow, fur a while, the reverse of this picture ; — Observe 
a youth brought up under the guidance of parental authority, and 
feshioned by the culture of a liberal education ; — ^his understanding is 
improved, his disposition shaped and corrected by the virtuotis princi- 
ples and examples of his preceptors ; — moral and religious obligations 
are instilled into his mind ; — he is brought into a position favourable 
for the acquisition of knowledge, and the formation of those habitt 
which will render him hereafter generous, charitable, and good. That 
love of virtue and regularity, which is undoubtedly the great object of 
instruction, will take possession of his heart, and modify his expecta- 
tions into contentment with the lot which has been assigned him ; and 
that constant inclination to industry, which he will acquire from exam- 
ples daily before his eyes^will teach him the necessity of application 
and perseverance, in dfder that those good principles which he already 
possesses' may urge him on to the completion of that great scheme of 
life, which promises happiness to himself, and creates a benevolent 
disposition and feeling towards all around him. 

I -would next inquire what reasons can be assigned, why Man- 
chester should not be competent to afford education, within her own 
walls, to the fullest extent, and on the best possible principle^ to bet 
own sons ? — Is it because she cannot afford the means ? — that were a 
shame and a di^race to urge against her ! — her wealth, arising from 
successful commerce, both at home and abroad, is superabundant, and 
amply sufficient for so small and inconsiderable a demand ! — Is it from 



her want of taste, or her ignorance of the value of knowledge and 
information f — ^Look at her various institutions for the cultivation of the 
arts and sciences, of polite literature, and of history !-^I may enumerate, 
hy way of exemplification, the Literary and Philosophical Society, the 
earliest in foundation, in any provincial tovm in England ; the transac- 
tjons of which Society contain some of the very hest papers and 
dis|serta2dans, in the various departments of literature and natural and 
experimental philosophy, ever presented to the public ;-^the Natural 
History Society ; — the Royal Institution, for the exhibition of Paintings 
ao^ ^Sculpture ; — the Mechanics' Institution, for the Instruction of the 
Working Ciaases, those valuable ranks of the people, from which 
springs the great body of intelligence juid emulation ; — the Botanic 
Garden, already in rapid progress towards its formation and establish- 
ment ; and last, though not least, that acknowledged proficiency of 
the town in musical talent, a proof of which we have, just now, 
both seen and feh, in our lat/e splendid Musical Festival. Are these 
arguments of the want of taste, or of the ignorance of the value of 
knowledge in the people of Manchester ? surely not ! 

It is well known that the fecilities of rudimental and elementary 
instruction in the towns of Manchester and Salford are very great; — 
they are, nevertheless, yet capable of much extension, and may easily 
be made available to every person desirous of benefitting by the surest 
md most efficient preparation for ulterior advancement and for the 
acquisition of the higher branches of an University Education, 

The revenues of the Free Grammar School of Manchester are 
upwards of £4400 per annum, while its expenditure does not extend 
beyond half that sum. The present method of tuition embraces chiefly 
instn^tion iQ tbe dead languages, wluch alone are taught gratis^ and, 
latterly, some portion of mathematics, and, in the lower school, reading, 
writing, and the simpler rules of arithmetic, all which are paid for re- 
9pectively by the pupils. 

It woidd be extremely easy to extend these privileges ;— the 
abundant revenues pf the charity wquld very well admit of all charges 
being dispensed with, agreeably to the intention of the Founder, who 
has declared that the Sdiool should he free to all comers, " of whatever 
country or shire,*' saving only one penny, to be paid on admission to 
two poor boys for keeping the rooms dean, provided that office be not 
discharged by the second master. 
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It will not be denied, I think, that the present system of Grammar 
School Education but very imperfectly fulfils the outline described by 
the Founder upwards of three centuries ago. The rules and ordinances 
clearly imply that an entire course of instruction should be given to the 
Scholars, extending from the mere elements of knowledge up to the higher 
branches ; and that this code of instruction should be open to boys of 
any country. "At one end of the School," says the Charter, "all 
infants shall be taught their ABC primer, and sorts, till they be in 
grammar ;" and it is to be observed, that grammar, as it was then under- 
stood, and in which they were to be afterwards initiated, included the 
chief knowledge then known, as we may gather from the Bishop of 
Exeter's language in the foundation deed, who declares that " the liberal 
science, or art of grammar, was the ground and foundation of all the 
liberal arts and sciences." 

It is apparent that the FeoiFees would be justified in introducing 
other branches of education into the School, without even deviating from 
the statutes of the Founder. There is, in fact, no limitation of power, 
the statutes concluding with requiring them to make such alterations in 
the institutions of the school, as the changes of the times may demand, 
and as may tend most effectually to advance the charitable objects of this 
noble foundation. 

That alteration which common sense would seem to suggest, and 
which the interests of the extensive population of the district call for, 
would be a judicious and economical administration of the present large 
income, by which it appears probable that near a thousand boys might 
be instructed, not in the classics and rudiments of Mathematics only, 
but in the modem languages, and those branches of science and the 
arts which are adapted to the wants of a large commercial and manu- 
facturing country. 

Of the practicability of this project, we have a familiar example 
in the school of the parish of St. Olave, in the City of London, where 
two hundred and fifty boys are educated in the various branches of 
classical and mathematical learning, at an expense, to the charity only, 
of something less than /owr pouncfo each! — The school is divided into 
three compartments, presenting a natural gradation in the course of 
tuition, and is superintended by seven masters, several of whom are 
clergymen ; and there is an annual visitation, on which occasion speeches 
are recited by the scholars in Greek, Latin, and English. 
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The Cbetham Hospital id another fertile source from whence spring 
the elements of rudimental education, and a preparation for the higher 
classes of learning. — The net income of this charity annually is £3150. 
In the hospital are maintained, clothed, and educated, eighty boys ; — 
they are selected from various places mentioned in the will of the 
Founder, under the age of ten years, and, after a period of instruction 
extending to their fourteenth year, receive ft small gratuity, and have the 
option of being bound apprentice to some handicraft business, or being 
placed in the trade of the district, with respectable masters of known 
character and good morals. 

Attached to this respectable charity is a most extensive and admi- 
rably selected library, embodying large classes of divinity, science and 
the arts, classics, history, and belles lettres, open at certain hours, 
and accessible, under certain necessary regulations, to the whole 
British Public. 

A similar power is extended to the Trustees, in the statutes of this 
charity, for making any alteration in the rules or directions, whenever 
they shall be found insufficient, or the times shall need their modifica- 
tion or renewal. 

We possess, therefore, from these two charities alone, an aggregate 
sum of £7650 per.annum, the whole of which may be applied to the pur- 
poses of gratuitous education. 

Having thus pointed out the expediency of amending the present 
method of public instruction, and having placed the advantages of jtwepo- 
ratory education at our own doors, free of expense, and extended, under 
certain necessary changes, to all classes; I nowr proceed to the develope- 
ment of the latter division of the system, which is, by far, of the 
greatest moment throughout the whole. 

I 

The plan I would recommend for the adoption of the Governors 
of the Institution would be materially to enlarge the sphere of its 
usefulness, to diffuse knowledge more abundantly and more generally, 
to extend to the many those inestimable blessings of instruction which, 
under its preisent circumscribed form, are confined to <Ac /cw ; I would 
throw open the doors of literature and science, and present at once the 
opportunity and the means, to those who wish to possess them, of 
drinking at the pure fountain of knowledge, and of turning to good 
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account that valuable portion of their years which haa been hitherto, 
perhaps, misspeot in idleness^ or, at most, in but a partial application 
to useful purposes. 

I would convert the Institution, which has reference only to a 

dq>artment of the arts and sciences, into an University, wherein any 

f , y9Pth (after a due preparation in the free.schoo]s, which schools ought 

to subserve to, and qualify for, admission) shall be at liberty to avail 
himself of that system of instruction which is best calculated to increase 
the chances of his success in life, and render Um an useful member of 
society. 

The course of education in the Manchester University might be 
conveniently embraced by three grand divisions of study; viz. Ist 
Literature, including ancient and modern languages, Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, and English; — Belles Lettres; — 
History and Antiquities, and Political Economy ; — 2nd. Science, includ- 
ing Geography and the Globes, Geology, Mineralogy, I^atural History 
and Botany; — Mechanics, induding Geometry, Trigonometry, Conic 
, Sections, Algebra, &c. ; — Chemistry, as applicable to both Commerce 
and the Arts; — ^Anatomy^ Physiology, Surgery, Medicine, and Mid^ 
wifery; — 3rd. The Arts, including Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, 
Architecture, and Music. 



It would certainly be a high honour, as well as an unspeakable 
advantage to this rising and opulent town, to have within itself an 
University, which would proclaim its advancement in taste as well as its 

affluence. It would be a laudable ambition to ai^ire after a literary, in ad- 
dition to that mercantile reputation, by which it is already so greatly dis- 
ttngttished. Such a soalc of learning woidd strengthen the favourable 
ii impression, that the increasing wealth of our towns is actually accom- 
panied by its rare, but honourable, attendant, increasing wisdom; — 
/ and that those whose sagacity and industry have been able to extend 

( the manufactures, are equally desirous of extending the best improve- 

1 ments and embellishments of their country. 
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Under the patronage and auspices of the great body of Governors 
of the present Royal Inrtitution, the change here advocated could not 
fail of success; — ItwouMbe converted in the course of years, like a 
rill, swelled in its progress by snccesnve tributary streams, into a noble 
torrent, enriching and adorning the country all around. 
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The present splendid erection in Mc«ley*Street woukl be admirably 
adapted f>r the purposes of education on the most liberal and satisfactory 
plan ; — furnished with numerous and ample halls for the various schools 
of the arts and sciences, with rooms for collections and museums, with 
a most' capacious and commodious lecture room, with the requisite 
council and committee rooms, and with libraries and students' schools, 
little, if any, alteration would be required to render it complete for the 
purposes dfour University. 

The Governors, nearly seven hundred in number, might have the 
right of nominating students, and I would st^gest that the professors in 
tlie different departments of teaching should be paid by the fees taken from 
classes for the various courses they might choose to attend. I would have 
the fees to the lecturers sufficiently high to induce distinguished, spirited 
and promising men to accept the chairs, by which means the best prae- 
lections would be ensured to the students, and the professors would be 
stimulated to add to, and improve them, as time and opportunity should 
sc^gest* 

Bishop Oldham^s foundation is rich in scholarships and exhibitions, 
to the universities of both Oxfoni and Cambridge ; and as by the statutes of 
6ie benefiictors, young men intended for the Church are, coeteris paribus, 
to be preferred to vacancies before lay scholars, there seems no necessity 
for disturbing the present distribution, even if we possessed the power of 
doing so ; for, as those degrees in arts and divinity required to be taken 
in the course of residence at Oxford or Cambridge, are also necessary to 
entitle to ordination, the system of education now followed by gentlemen 
preparing for the Church may remain as it is. 

The law student, however, ought to be sapj^ed with sound courses 
of lectures and expositions on the Civil and Common Law, and on the art 
of Pleading and Conveyancing, as wdl as on Jurisprudence in general ; \ 

by which means his opportunities of gaining valuable information would 
be enlarged, and he would become better qualified for the liberal exercise 
of his profession. 

Lectures in Anatomy, Surgery, and Medicine would be sure to 
succeed ; for, if it be worth while for a number <^ individuals to sacrifice 
a portion of their practice for the purpose of delivering lectures m various 
parts of the town, the incorporation of anatomical, surgical, and medical 
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chairs in the proposed University, in connection, too, with our noble 
Infirmary, would instantly create a course of instruction which could 
not fail to afford such professional knowledge, as would amply enable 
pupils to pass their examinations without delay in London, and return 
qualified in every way to practise their professions vnth advantage to 
their patients and credit to themselves. 

With regard to the British merchant, it is clear that a knowledge 
of foreioTi languages, of domestic and foreign statistics, and of political 
economy ought to enter fully into the scheme of his education ;' and with 
/* reference to literature and taste, there is no reason why a Merchant or 
Manufacturer should not addict himself to them as well as any profes- 
sional man whatever. 

As to the propriety of the learned languages beingtaughtin such 

an University as the one I contemplate, I Hold it unnecessary to enter 

into any argument ; for it is apparent that, if we appeal to the public 

\\ at large, we shall find their opinion decidedly in favour of classical 

instruction. If a man have leisure to accomplish himself in ancient 
literature, nobody denies the refinement and pleasure of the acqui- 
sition ; all that people doubt is, whether its advantages compensate to a 
jnan who must economize time in his education, for the heavy sacrifice 
of so many years as are commonly bestowed on learning Greek and 
\ Latin. 



The cheap and easy acquisition of the living languages would, 
doubtless, be one, and not the least, of the advantages to be derived 
from the proposed University. To enable the merchant to conduct /his 
correspondence with foreign countries, without the inconvenience of 
submitting it to the eye of a third party, would frequently afford him 
the great satisfaction of accomplishing his sales with promptness, and 
of executing his orders with secrecy and despatch. 

To the Calico Printer and Manufacturer good practical Lectures on 
Chemistry are of vital consequence and value ; the extent and connec- 
tion of this science with so many of the arts, on which the excellence 
of our manufactures depends, entitle it to a first rate place in our con- 
sideration. These Lectures should have a reference to the processes 
of bleaching, dyeing, and printing; which, springing mainly from 
our knowledge of the principles of Chemistry, might probably be yet 
very greatly diversified and improved. 
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A scheme, thus organized, would, I flatter myself, comprise the 
principal objects of liberal instruction, most desirable in an University. 
If, however, it should be found proper to add to these, other branches 
of science, it is not to be doubted that gentlemen well qualified to 
lecture upon them, would concur in giving assistance and perfection to 
a plan of such general utility and importance. 

Mr. Campbell, in his address recommending the establishment 
of an University in the City of London, has these valuable obser- 
vations. " I would have students free to attend whatever classes, 
and in whatever succession, they may think fit. There should 
be no excluding laws, except on the score of infamous character or 
behaviour. The only exception to this principle would, perhaps, be 
to prevent the establishment from degenerating into a mere elementary 
school, by making a certain slight examination in Latin and Arithmetic ^ 

requisite to entering the literary and scientific departments. ^ 

" Yet, although it might be inexpedient to enact laws to oblige a 
youth to study this or that branch of instruction earlier than another, 
it surely would be the duty of persons directing his education, to 
adapt the succession of his studies to the natural progress of his mind. 
Languages are certainly learnt best while the memory is young and 
impressible, and the classes where they are taught, are therefore to be 
first attended. The same thing may be said of those elementary parts 
of science which require to be committed to memory, as that is a 
faculty earlier ripe than the understanding; and as the memory is 
probably as good at fourteen as at twenty-two, its docility and impres- 
sibility ought to be made available in those years, when an equally 
laborious exercise of the understanding would overburthen the mind, 
if superadded to the memory. 

" In the same light with languages, and with the easier elements 
of science, we may likewise consider those accomplishments of art 
which require rather the pliability than the strength of the mental 
powers. 

" During the earlier course of study, I would exhort all young 
men to learn that most usefiil art Short-hand-writingy an art which, 
I believe, will one day be studied as universally as common writing, 
and which will abridge the labour of penmanship to a d^ee that will 
materially quicken the intercourse of human thought 
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** In lik« Doannef Drawing might be learnt early in life, by every 
penon, with great ease and unspeakable advantage; it is a superior 
species of writings that may be turned to account with reference to the 
cultivation of taste or imagination, simply as an useful power of retain- 
ing matter of fact impressions from visible nature.** 

The management of the University' might be satisfactorily com- 
mitted to the care of a President or Rector, and a Council, consisting 
of such a number as might be thought both efficient and convenient, to 
be elected annually from the great body of the Governors. The Council 
might also act as Visitors and be a Board of general controuL A simple 
charter erecting the whole injto an incorporation, and enabling the 
University to sue and be sued, would probably be as much as would Be 
ibund necessary for seciuing all the advantages usually attendant on 
such a measure. 

It is scarcely necessary here to adduce the proof, as an incentive to 
the foregoing proposition* that the London University has fully answered 
the end for which it was intended, and is now in complete operation. 
The different chairs are occupied by able and zealous professors ; the 
classes are rapidly filUi^ ; and a complete course of education is secured 
to the attentive student on sound principles, aod at a moderate and 
easy chaige. 

It may, perhaps, be thought necessary by some, that I should 
apologize for thus obtruding my opinions on this subject before the 
public ;^-but, as, on the one hand, I profess myself to be in no way con- 
nected with the present Instituiion* so, on the other, while I confidently 
rely that no undue prejudices will be permitted to prevent a calm and 
dispassionate consideration of the plan here propounded, I rest my claim 
to a hearing on the honest declaration of having at heart the best in- 
terests of the town in which I reside, and a sincere desire of improv- 
ing the condition and increasing the happiness of its inhabitants. 

I have the honour to be, &c. ' 
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